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The Decorator and Furnisher. 



[■October, 1882. 



OUR CINCINNATI LETTER. 



The state of the furniture trade in Cincinnati 
at this time, recalls Rochefoueald's definition of 
gratitude, for it is "a lively sense of benefits to 
come." Except in the line of refrigerators and, 
possibly, mosquito bars— rosy clouds of blond up- 
held by golden cupids in the true spirit of the de- 
corative art—" Shop" of any sort is a most oppres- 
sive and unseasonable topic. 

Southern travelers, on the home-stretch, with 
alert eyes under their broad brimmed Panamas, 
are the only buyers that have so far shown up, 
and they have left liberal orders behind them. 
Their selections point to an increased demand for 
rich goods, choice materials in unique designs that 
recall memories of old plantation days. In a general- 
way manufacturers are serene, and confident 
that all signs point to &n unusually good fall trade. 

Our city is not exactly in the centre of civiliza- 
tion, as a bright furniture man is accused of claim- 
ing at a recent exchange dinner, but we score a 
point geographically, and are the centre of popula- 
tion and the best distributing point in the country, 
and when it comes to the critical points of finish, 
solidity and design in furniture, our great houses 
are ready to compete in any markets in the world, 
for the supremacy. The outlook for heavy har- 
vests is cheerful ; the manufacturers have already 
prepared a stock of goods of uncommon volume, and 
unusually good quality, and the factories are still 
working up to their utmost capacity. Buyers are 
beginning to show their hands in the shape of 
numerous and heavy orders, and when the quick- 
step of the fall trade starts up, Cincinnati furniture 
men will be exceedingly well prepared to face the 
music, and not fall far behind the front rank. 

The Industrial Exposition, which opened on 
Sept. 6th, put the manufacturers who went in for 
high art upon their mettle. Among the exhib- 
itors are the Robert Mitchell Furniture Company, 
the Meader Furniture Company, H. Closterman, 
and others. Each exhibitor arranged an interior 
where silken draperies, carved and precious woods, 
and_ miracles of upholstering struggle for the 
mastery. These details kept the designer awake 6' 
nights, until like Shakespeare's trooper in church, 
he rises — 

Swears a prayer or two, and sleeps again, 

to dream he is laid out on his own mahogany. 

The Robert Mitchell Furniture Company, to 
whom was awarded the contract for furnishing the 
new Palace Hotel, just completed, are carrying out 
their plans in a very handsome fashion. The bar- 
room, which it is needless to state is the crucial 
test of the quality of a Cincinnati hotel, a kind of 
ex pede Herculum, so to speak, is to be so fine that 
a fellow will think he has got into a lady's boudoir 
for a moment, but the bar will set that all right. 
The wood work is to be of white maple trimmed 
with mahogany moldings, the panels of satin wood 
with ebony outlines and carvings of mahogany. 
The sideboard will follow Renaissance ideas, with 
richly carved panels above the beveled mirror. In 
the centre panel is the head of a fawn encircled 
by garlands of grapes and leafage, and in the two 
side panels are floral festoons handsomely carved. 
At each end of the sideboard is a niche supported 
by ebony pilasters, with capitals of carved mahog- 
any. In the back ground of the niche, above the 
mirror, is the head of an eminently suggestive tiger. 
The bar is to be separated from the cigar stand 
by a partition across the room, the carved frame 
work supporting glass richly embossed with Renais- 
sance garlands. The ceiling and wall decorations 
follow the same designs. The counter for the 
main office is an exceedingly handsome piece of 
cabinet work, composed of walnut and French wal- 
nut veneers, Ionic columns in ebony support the top, 
which is a slab of Tennesee marble, twenty feet long 
and four feet wide. The office table is also in the 
Renaissance style, and the settees of crimson plush 
are the perfection of luxurious comfort. The fur- 
niture" throughout is on a similar scale, and will be 
of a character to extend the reputation of the 
Robert Mitchell Furniture Company. 

Mr. A. W. Stewart, late with Messrs. A. H. 
Andrews and Co., of Chicago, will have charge of 
the Robert Mitchell Furniture Company's factories 
for the coming season. Mr. Stewart was parted 
with by his former employers with much regret. 
The workmen immediately under his charge pre- 
sented him with an elegant and costly set of draw- 
ing instruments, and Messrs. Andrews and Co. ex- 
pressed their appreciation by a handsome check,, 
and, regretting Mr. Stewart's departure, pronounced 
him one of the most valuable men they had ever 
had in their employ. 

A year ago the flames left not one timber upon 
another of the Meader Furniture Company's factory. 
It was immediately rebuilt, fitted up with machin- 
ery of the finest kind, and since December has been 



working to its utmost capacity. The company was 
so fortunate as to secure the entire stock of valuable 
seasoned lumber of the Cabinet Makers Union, 
whose factory was burned at the same time, but 
whose lumber was saved, and it has been of in- 
estimable service to them. 

. Among other indications of the healthy condi- 
tion of trade, we note that the Betts Street Furni- 
ture Company have placed in their factory a new 
engine, with a capacity of 75 horse power, and two 
new boilers, together with a large quantity of new 
machinery, greatly increasing their facilities. 

Adam Krug and Son have also put in new 
machinery, and increased their shipping facilities. 

In regard to the probable course of trade de- 
mand for cheap draperies, Messrs. T. M. Snowdon 
and Co. report a greatly increased sale of Turcomans 
and similar fabrics, which a short time ago had 
but a very limited sale. We take it this means an 
increased use among people of small means of de- 
corative articles. This opinion is further confirm- 
ed by the Sargent Manufacturing Company, who 
report greatly increased sale of small decorative 
pieces. They have produced for the fall trade 
some very choice designs in "Adam" cabinets and 
mantle glasses in Renaissance decoration. A line 
of decorative pieces, screens, easels, mirror frames, 
music racks covered in plush and embellished with 
handsome ornaments in brass appliqu6 is especially 
noticeable. 

Messrs. George F. Otte and Co. report heavy 
sales in Moquettes, their best trade selecting these 
in preference to Body Brussels. Wiltons in rich 
colorings, and not too obtrusive designs, are the 
choice for finer uses. They note an increased 
demand for plush in window decoration. The 
dado, panels and curtain poles in plush, in contrast 
with the body of the drapery. 

Messrs. Wehner and Co., show a specially fine 
line of medium priced chamber suites in mahogany, 
that attracts very favorable attention. Whether 
it is the intrinsic merits of the wood, which nobody 
can deny, or a desire to follow the latest craze, on 
the part of the buyer, mahogany is crowding black 
walnut in a way that would have been quite in- 
credible a couple of years ago. If this preference 
is persisted in it, can not fail to lower the price of 
walnut furniture. 

The E. D. Albro Company are credited with 
having one of the best appointed offices in the 
country. It is fitted up with the nicety of a lady's 
work box. Mr. Kline's desk, made of some rare 
pieces of old San Domingo mahogany with chairs 
en suite, is the envy of the entire trade. This 
house has just received 130 burls direct from Persia, 
selected by Mr. Hawkes during his last trip to 
Europe, which are as fine examples as ever came 
to America. 



OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 



What greeting shall Chicago send to the new 
expositor of household art ? Art is thought to be 
co-ordinate with an age of wealth, culture and 
leisure. Here is a new city sprung up like magic, 
swept away in a night of fire, and has risen from 
its ashes. 

Thirty years ago a sluggish stream with sedgy 
shores, crept over the lake shore sands, and wan- 
dered away through a boundless prairie. On its 
banks stood a rude log-fort, a few wooden shanties, 
and the more picturesque tents of the Indians filled 
out the Western background. The primitive scene 
has. changed to a mighty city, replete with a life 
of intensity and activity that can hardly be found 
elsewhere in the world. The reedy river, deepened 
and widened, bears upon its breast the shipping 
of the great lakes, as they wind about the water- 
ways bordered with forests of lumber piles, vast 
warehouses and elevators. The once unbroken 
prairie has its sweeping vista hid in miles on 
miles of brick, and stone and marble buildings, un- 
surpassed by any business center of the country. 
Grand boulevards, a plentitude of parks with a 
wealth of water, fountain, flower and shade ; 
verily; the desert has been made to blossom as 
the rose. 

With all this accomplished, and so much more 
important to be done, what time remains to be de- 
voted to esthetic culture and the gratification of 
refined tastes? The world poured into Chicago 
not money alone, but men and women of educa- 
tion, taste and independent thought, who more 
readily adopt and accept new ideas than the more 
conservative people of older cities. The city was 
purified by fire, and along with much that was 
good and substantial, vast numbers of flimsy houses 
furnished with cheap and gaudy trappings were 
swept to oblivion. These all belonged to that 
most abominable of all eras in house finishing 
and furnishing— the twenty-five years prior to 1872- 



That was a time when poplar and pine flaunted 
themselves as rosewood, mahogany and oak, until 
a chance scratch spoiled the surface and revealed 
the masquerade. 

Nightmare breeding carpets, covered with 
titanic tulips and roses in most unnatural hue; 
clammy white marble glaring from every table : 
top, and even the cheerful blaze of the winter fire 
seemed chilled by its sepulchral surroundings. 

The city was resurrected by educated architects 
and skilled artisans, and as it was then the day 
dawn of a new era in furnishing and decoration, 
its best features were readily incorporated. Now, 
it would be safe to say that in no city in the 
world can there be a larger proportion of sub- 
stantial and beautiful homes, furnished with ele- 
gance and comfort, than in the new Chicago. 
Hard wood or inlaid floors, frescoed walls, stained 
glass, open tiled fire places, easy stairways, hand- 
some rugs, and furniture of oak and mahogany 
are the rule rather than the exception in the best 
class of houses. This immense home demand, 
together with the opening up and rapid growth 
of wealth in the West, especially the mining States 
which draw their supplies from this city, has 
stimulated an almost unprecedented growth in 
manufacturing interests. The accessibility to the 
great timber country, as well as the mineral region 
lying about the great lakes, has been of great ad- 
vantage. The fifty railroads centering here, hold- 
ing tributary over 40,000 square miles, have been 
another great advantage ; but the greatest factor 
in the growth and success of the manufactures 
is the alert, wide-minded men who manage this 
business. They are quick to anticipate and seize 
every new method, employ .the best and most 
original designers, to bring from Italy and far 
Switzerland the best wood-carvers, to import from 
India and Turkey the finest carpets and upholstery 

goods, in fact, to make the world a tributary to 
hicago and its interests. Last year over eleven 
million dollars worth of furniture was manufac^ 
tured, and three hundred and fifty firms have been 
engaged in handling these wares. There are, of 
course, immense quantities of the cheaper grades 
of furniture made. The light-colored woods, oak, 
ash and maple, are not quite so popular, for the 
finest work, as they have heretofore been, and we 
regret to say that ebotiized wood caters to a large 
constituency ; mahogany, walnut, cherry and red 
wood hold a strong position in the front rank of 
public favor. 

The stagnation of trade incident to July and 
August has not been as prevalent as in preceding 
years ; both manufacturers and dealers are fairly 
satisfied with the business results of the year, as 
to the volume of business, but bemoan the little- 
ness of profit; a hopeful feeling prevails, and the 
general disposition is to make the best of it. 

The W. W. Strong Furniture Company has re- 
cently filled a carte blano order for a wealthy 
gentleman in San Francisco, The order included 
furnishing for four chambers, and parlors in ad- 
dition. Each set was of a different wood and in* 
unique pattern. The lambrequins and portiers 
were extremely rich and handsome. The parlor 
set was very elaborate, the carving alone occupy- 
ing six men for ten weeks. 

J. S. Bast, who commenced in most modest 
proportions away up on the North Side, has found 
necessity, in the growing demand of his business, 
to open a commodious store in the centre of the 
city. His speciality is designing and making unique 
furniture, and collecting old furniture and bric-a- 
brac. To him New Orleans has been a treasure 
trove. He stands in the same relation to Chicago 
that Sypher & Co. do to New York. 

The most unique and beautifully furnished 
establishment in this city is the new drug store 
of Bishopn & Crampton, in the Haverly Theatre 
Building. It is a perfect bijou, one side of the 
store is filled with a soda fountain of heroic pro- 
portions, made of variegated marbles; about the 
other sides of the rooms the show-casings, the 
boxed compartments, the beautiful columns sup- 
porting a finished upper molding, and branches 
for support of the shelving are of finely finished 
nickel-plated metal. The shelving, panels for the 
casing, etc., are of fine heavy glass. The walls 
back of the shelving are mirrored, and the re- 
mainder of the walls and ceiling are resplendent 
in diamond dust. 

Mr. A. W. Stewart, late of A. H. Andrews & 
Co., has gone to Cincinnati to take charge of the 
Robert Mitchell Furniture Co's factories. 

E. J. Lewis & Co. have just issued a catalogue 
of fancy cabinet ware. It contains over fifty new 
patterns. 

Mr. D. C. Talcott, Secretary of the New York 
Board of Trade, spent last month in this city 
looking after the interests of the Exchange here. 

Marshal Field & Co., Mandell Brothers, and 
Charles Gossage & Co., will make a display of up- 
holsterings at the Exposition. 

A. H. Andrews & Co. provide opera chairs for 
the new theatre at Pullman. They will be un- 
commonly elegant, of polished cherry upholstered 
with stamped velours. 

Ixion. 



"It is astonishing how many people think a 
thing cannot be beautiful if it is cheap, or com- 
fortable if it is beautiful ; they tell you the price 
of a carpet, as if its price were the outcome of its 
beauty, and then nail over it an ugly crumb-cloth 
to save themselves the pain of walking upon it." 



Every article of daily life, down to the very 
smallest detail, might be beautiful, nay should be 
so.— Prof. W. B. Richmond. 



The useful is a vehicle for the beautiful.— 
A. W. Pugin. 



